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8 ied as well as the quantities 
to carry out its mission. The 
rward look is fully apparent 
’ent reorganization plans, re- 
Lounced by the President, and 
.dent that this is but one vis- 
pie of Army planning which 
3 it to cope with the shifting 
ground warfare, 
a moment ago of our Ameri- 
y. Very simply it is to remain 
• heritage of freedom. We do 
to remake the world in our 
e. But as Woodrow Wilson 

said: 

We will ftght for those who submit to 
authority td^ have a voice in their own gov- 
ernment. 

President Kennedy pointed out in his 
most recent Viefense message that this 
Nation was \born of revolution and 
raised in freeqpm. “We do not intend,” 
he said, “to leave an open road to des- 
potism.” These I know are our senti- 
ments here and she sentiments of Amer- 
icans everywhere 

Our U.S, ArmV acutely conscious of 
its own birth in freedom, stands today — • 
as it has for 186 yVars — squarely astride 
the tyrant’s path. \ History has proven 
that it will stand asra powerful force for 
peace only so long a\ it is firmly rooted 
in the strength of \he entire Nation. 
Thus, as we salute theWmy on the 186th 
anniversary of its sqlftess service to the 
cause of liberty, let all Americans resolve 
never to falter in their Yresponsibility to 
an organization which Ras never failed 
the Republic and — God\ willing — never 
shall. 

Mr. CURTIS. Madam \ President, I 
wish to commend the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Thurmond] for calling attention not 
only to those of us in the Senate but 
also in the whole country, that today is 
Flag Day and the 186th birthjjay anni- 
versary of our Army. Much of the 
troubles of our country today sttem from 
the fact that it is considered unpopular 
and old-fashioned to be patriotic The 
distinguished Senator from SouthVlaro- 
lina has never been found in thatVate- 
gory. I say to him, may his tribes in- 
crease. 


TT Mr. CUE 


TRACTORS FOR CASTRO 

, CURTIS. Madam President, I 

wish today to speak concerning the so- 
called tractors-for-freedom matter. I 
hold in my hand a newspaper clipping 
which appeared last Monday in one of 
the Nation’s leading newspapers. It 
states: “A four-man team hopes to arrive 
in Cuba tomorrow” for negotiations with 
Prime Minister Castro in his plan to 
trade 1,200 prisoners for 500 tractors. 
The technical team which arrived in 
Washington yesterday from Detroit to 
obtain entry permit s to go to Cuba was 
named by a citizens committee raising 
funds to buy tractors. Castro has said 
he would talk with the team, although 
he would have preferred to negotiate 
with Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt or Dr. Mil- 
ton Eisenhower, cochairmen of the com- 
mittee. 

Madam President, that delegation of 
four individuals may be taking steps 


which will determine the future history, 
not only of this Republic but also of the 
whole Western Hemisphere. Who are 
these men? Among them are three col- 
lege professors. I have nothing against 
college professors. Their specialty hap- 
pens to be agricultural engineering. 

Are they going to Cuba to teach the 
operation of tractors? If such a team 
must go to Cuba, why is it not made up 
of individuals who are trained and ex- 
perienced in dealing with Communists? 
Why pass up all the talent that we un- 
doubtedly possess in this field? 

The fourth member of the team is an 
official of the United Auto Workers’ 
Agricultural Implement Department. 

Why do they start out from Detroit? 
I do not know. There are a number of 
people who feel that certain kingmakers 
in Detroit are having too much to say 
about the running of the country. It 
may be a coincidence. 

This is a shocking thing. I caused an 
inquiry to be made at the State Depart- 
ment as to what kind of security check 
had been made on the four negotiators. 
So far as I know, every one of them is 
a loyal citizen. I am not attacking any 
of them, I am challenging and ques- 
tioning the practice of this Government. 
What reply did I receive? They were 
given no security check whatever, not 
even a security check that is given to 
an 18-year-old youngster who applies 
for a G-2 job in Government. Yet they 
are to go there, Madam President. 

I wish to read a letter from a Navy 
lieutenant concerning the tractors for 
Cuba. The writer of the letter to me 
was himself a prisoner of the Commu- 
nists for about a year and a half. 

The letter is from Navy Lt. Duane W. 
Thorin, a native Nebraskan, the eighth 
son of Swedish immigrant parents who 
homesteaded in western Nebraska at the 
turn of the century. 

Lieutenant Thorin enlisted in the 
Navy as an Apprentice Seaman in 1939; 
served in continuous active duty ever 
since. Designated a Navy enlisted pilot 
in 1943; served the remainder of World 
War II in the Pacific theater. Served 
in China and the Far East immediately 
after World War II during the period 
when the Chinese mainland was overrun 
by the Communists. 

Served as a helicopter rescue pilot 
during the Korean war, flying from vari- 
ous ships and off-shore islands in North 
Korean waters. Evacuated more than a 
hundred U.S. and allied forces from en- 
emy territory in North Korea before be- 
ing shot down and captured by Commu- 
nist forces during an unsuccessful rescue 
mission in February of 1952. 

Escaped captivity in July 1952, but 
was recaptured by the enemy before 
reaching friendly forces. Repatriated in 
Operation Big Switch, in September of 
1953. 

He authored a book, “A Ride to Pan- 
munjom” — Henry Regnery Co., 1956 — re- 
counting, in fictional form, actual events 
which took place in Communist prison 
camps where he was confined. This 
book depicts the reactions of many dif- 
ferent types of American servicemen to 
the rigors of their Communist imprison- 
ment. 


Lieutenant Thorin’s knowledge of the 
Communists, their conspiracy and their 
tactics is not limited merely to that 
which he learned while their prisoner in 
Korea. Since repatriation he has main- 
tained, on his own time and resources, 
an intensive and continuing study in this 
field. This work has resulted in a num- 
ber of published articles dealing^ with 
Communist tactics as applied in current 
affairs, several of which have appeared 
in U.S. A. magazine. He has done a num- 
ber of separate analyses in this field for 
various private and governmental or- 
ganizations and given innumerable lec- 
tures to both military and civilian 
groups. 

The letter is as follows : 

June 2, 1961. 

Dear. Senator: Along with many of my 
shipmates and. I’m sure, many other of my 
countrymen, I am gravely disturbed over the 
current campaign to raise funds to pay ran- 
som to Castro. It happens that I am in a 
better position than most Americans, how- 
ever, to take exception to this campaign 
without drawing undue criticism upon my- 
self. Having myself been a prisoner of the 
Communists (during the Korean campaign) , 
I am less likeiy than others to be accused of 
heartlessness toward the 1,214 human hos- 
tages who are involved. I understand their 
predicament full well, and I’m sure my com- 
passion for them at least equals that of the 
self-proclaimed humanitarians who are head- 
ing the ransom fund drive. It is not in con- 
tradiction to my compassion for those men, 
but because of it, that I insist we should not 
ransom them. To submit to blackmail at 
the hands of their Communist captors not 
only is against the best interests of our own 
country and of the Cuban people at large; 
it is contrary to the interests of the world- 
wide battle against tyranny and, in the final 
analysis, against the best interests of the 
hostages themselves. 

Realizing the hue and cry which may be 
raised against my last contention, I will 
elaborate on that point. Assuming that the 
1,214 men who are offered for ransom are in- 
deed of those who were fighting to free Cuba, 
then to ransom them would be to betray the 
very cause for which they fought and in the 
service of which they fell to their present 
misfortune. If their cause was worth their 
risk of life on the invasion beach— and I 
believe that it was — neither we nor they can 
view their situation differently now without 
abandoning that cause. 

There are many, perhaps, more tangible 
facts, which indicate that present U.S. atti- 
tude in this matter is unwise. Among them : 

1. There is no guarantee of the legitimacy 
of the individuals whom Castro may release. 
Can we trust a nonofficial emissary to insure 
this without the weight of the U.S. Govern- 
ment to back him up? Certainly we can- 
not trust Castro. 

2. Any who are released will almost cer- 
tainly have signed a pledge to refrain from 
any further anti-Castro activities. (The 
Communists tried get such pledges from 
American prisoners released after the armi- 
stice in Korea.) 

3. There is no assurance that Castro will 
not suddenly change his mind, calling the 
deal off before the first exchange or after 
a few, if it suits his purpose; or otherwise 
further embarrass the United States by de- 
manding something more. No one can deny 
that he is calling the shots in this affair. 

4. We open the door for further black- 
mail, despite loud claims to the contrary 
by promoters of the campaign. We have 
paid ransom to the Communists before. In 
each instance, they have decided which ones 
they would release of the many hostages 
they hold, and largely set the terms of the 
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exchange. It is noted that, generally, the 
price has gone up each time. How much 
will we be willing to pay fox the next group 
of hostages some Communist dictator wants 
to sell? Or would it be more proper to ask 
how much we will be asked to pay, since we 
never seem to quibble over the price? 

5. A press dispatch from Tokyo, dated 
May 31, 1961, reports that Communist North 
Vietnam has served notice — they will apply 
Castro's “tractors for prisoners’ ‘ principle 
to any Americans or American- trained anti- 
communist -forces whom they happen to 
capture. Another news report tells us that 
at least three more of the anti-Castro Cu- 
bans who were captured during the invasion 
attempt have been condemned to death by 
Castro — since negotiations began for ran- 
som of the 1,214. 

This campaign is called “'tractors for free- 
dom." I would call it, more properly, “trac- 
tors and freedom”; that is what we are giv- 
ing up when we give way to blackmail a 
few tractors, which in the monetary sense 
we may be able to afford, and an element 
of freedom which we cannot in any sense 
afford. Once we give way to blackmail, out 
of fear of dire consequence; ;if we take more 
appropriate action, we become slaves to our 
fears at once and eventually to more than 
that. This is not the way of men who 
cherish freedom. 

Freedom can never be bought by material 
goods. We cannot ransom our way out of 
danger or difficulty, no matter how much 
we are willing to pay. 

The promoters of this ransom fund drive 
(including certain public officials) contend 
that Castro has “bumbled" in this affair — 
that he is losing popularity as result of it, 
especially in Latin and South America. Are 
these “prominent" individuals, at this late 
date, still unaware that a Communist dic- 
tator doesn’t .give a hoot about popularity. 

A Communist doesn’t care if he is liked, he 
wants to be feared. 

Although they make much use of so- 
called world opinion in pressuring us to 
concessions in their own favor, the Com- 
munists are most cynical of what people may 
think, or even say about themselves — so long 
as no effective action resu!1>s which Is con- 
trary to Communist interests, A prime 
example of this can be se;en in some re- 
marks of Khrushchev in Hungary, less than 
2 years ago. Speaking in Budapest, on the 
third anniversary of the event, Khrushchev 
boasted, long and loudly, of his suppression 
with Soviet forces of Hungary’s bid for free- 
dom in 1956. Then he mentioned that at- 
tempts were then underway to make this 
instance of Soviet intervention in Hungary 
a topic for discussion in the United Nations. 
About this move he said, "Well, if it gives 
them any consolation, let them, talk about 
it. Let them have it for a souvenir." Un- 
derstandably, that remark was followed by 
laughter from his Communist audience. 

It is further argued by promoters of the 
ransom fund that Castro's position is hurt by 
this affair because it reveals his* callousness 
toward human life. Anyone who could not 
deduce this from Castro’s past actions seems 
hardly capable of a discerning: opinion of 
his own in any case, and is not likely to 
take any constructive action if some vague 
awareness, is now finally reached. Again the 
argument overestimates the -value of so- 
called world opinion in shaping world 
events. It is unfortunately true that our 
Government seems inclined a-; present to 
give way to the nebulous “moral" force of 
this so-called world opinion. But the Com- 
munists most certainly do not let it deter 
them in any way. 

It should come as .no revel?, tion to pre- 
viously informed adults that Castro equates 
human life with material gooes. No Com- 
munist ever conceals the fact that he so 
regards human life (other than his own); 
rather, he boasts of it. The point is that in 


acceding to this demand for ransom we are 
in fact acting on the same premise. We do 
not demonstrate a high regard for the lives 
of others by trading tractors for them. We 
can do it only by showing ourselves willing 
to risk our own necks In their behalf. The 
humanitarian concern of the ransom fund 
promoters does not generally seem to go that 
far. More accurately it seems that they 
would pay this homage to Castro in order 
to avoid even a little risk to themselves. 
How easy it is to appear magnanimous and 
humanitarian with other folks’ money. 

But, of course, it isi also easy to speak 
boldly of risking other people’s lives. So 
let there be no misunderstanding of my 
own position. I am entirely in favor of 
liberating the Cubans who are held prisoner 
by Castro and his henchmen. But not just 
some of them — all of them. That is to say, 
all of the Cuban people, for they are all 
prisoners of the international Communist 
conspiracy. 

In support of that position, I offer not 
just a few pennies for the purchase of 
equipment. I offer my services in action — 
to lead such other volunteers as I may be 
qualified to lead, and to follow such others 
as are qualified by their wisdom and ex- 
perience to lead me in such action. 

Let me assure you that this is no idle 
proposition. Neither is it an impractical 
one, or without precedent in history. I 
would insist, of course, on one of two con- 
ditions for such a venture. Either that vol- 
unteer group must have the complete back- 
ing of the United States Government, or the 
United States Government should keep 
completely out of it. We experienced quite 
enough the tragic consequences of half- 
hearted and vacillating official policy during 
the Korean campaign. And similar vacil- 
lation on the part of officialdom seems to 
have contributed to misdirection of events 
which led to our present near- dilemma re- 
garding Cuba. 

I would prefer, of course, that the U.S. 
Government should back such an enterprise, 
or still more preferably initiate it. . I would 
like very much to see my country assert it- 
self once more in the American tradition. 
But since its dominant leadership appears, 
at the moment, to favor abdicating its re- 
sponsibilities in this particular matter, "leav- 
ing it in the hands of interested citizens 
groups, someone must surely move in to fill 
the vacuum. I would, much rather see that 
vacuum filled by Americans who will still 
stand firm, than leave our destiny In the 
hands of such citizens as are crusading for 
the ransom funds. For theirs, whether they 
know it or not, :1s the way of piecemeal sur- 
render — and certainly not the way of men 
who cherish freedom above material se- 
curity. 

One does not, of course, condemn all who 
support or contribute to tills ransom fund 
drive. No doubt many do so with only the 
best of motives. But there is an oft-re- 
peated clichS which says that “the road to 
hell is paved with good intentions.” It is 
perfect analogy to say that the same holds 
true of the road to Communist subjugation. 
History reveals this, all too vividly with na- 
tion after nation; including the one (Cuba) 
with which we are immediately concerned. 

One must acknowledge, too, the emotional 
appeal of this campaign to ransom the 1,214 
prisoners. Which is all the more reason 
neither to belittle nor condemn the truly 
humanitarian motives of many who may be 
supporting it. But it is not condemnation 
to point out that their good efforts and fine 
sentiments may be misdirected. There is 
ample reason to question the motives of some 
who are heading the campaign. For they 
certainly are in positions to know the broader 
implications of this affair; and should be 
fully aware that no such matter as this 
should be considered apart from the world- 


wide pattern of Communist aggression and 
advance. Yet they persist In their claims 
that our position in this world conflict is 
somehow bettered by this concession to the 
enemy; and in the promotion of their cru- 
sade would have their listeners believe that 
any who oppose their project are heartless, 
if not downright inhumane. 

So let us examine, just a bit, the professed 
humanitarianism of some of those who are 
leading the ransom fund drive. Can we n0t 
reasonably ask ; Where is their humanitarian 
concern for the untold numbers of Americans 
held captive by the Communists? Those 
held in Red China, for example, are they not 
worth the price of a tractor? Or is the rale 
of exchange a bit higher for them? (Such 
as diplomatic recognition of the Communist 
regime in Peiping. It bears mention that 
some of the "prominent citizens” who are 
in the van of the ransom fund drive are on 
record as promoting Just such concessions 
to the Chinese Communists.) And where is 
their humanitarian sentiment for those, pre- 
viously mentioned, of captured anti-Castro 
forces who only last week were ordered to 
execution? I see no mention of them in the 
emotional appeals being made for the ran- 
som fund. Yet these, I would consider, are 
the most deserving of our concern. 

Where is the humanitarian concern for the 
200,000 human beings now held as political 
prisoners by the Castro regime? Still fur- 
ther, where is the humanitarian fervor for 
liberation of the Cuban people at large? 
Every Cuban, be he presently walking the 
streets of Havana, or shackled in a cell in 
Cabanas, is in imminent danger of sum- 
mary execution. One word, even of mere 
suspicion, can lead to his immediate arrest 
and liquidation. Such is the way of all Com- 
munist regimes, both in principle and in 
practice. Castro’s record shows that his is no 
exception. 

I have personally witnessed Communist 
suppression of their own subject citizens. 
The inhumanity of their methods is perhaps 
beyond the imagination of most Americans. 

I have seen their peoples courts in action, 
and observed their consequences in human 
depravity and suffering. I have been able, 
while a prisoner of the Communists, myself , 
to feel genuinely sorry for citizens in the 
community surrounding my place of confine- 
ment, who were as free as any ever are under 
a Communist regime. For I had at least 
known freedom and had some prospect, 
small though it seemed at times, of knowing 
it again. But they, the most of them, had 
neither such memories of freedom or even a 
little such hope. 

Perhaps no single method of the Commu- 
nists in suppressing their subjects is more 
evil and inhuman than the peoples courts. 
Certainly none is more revealing of the true 
nature of Communist rule. This is a process 
wherein the citizens of a community are 
gathered together and one of their number 
exposed as an enemy of the state. The vic- 
tim is stood apart, but in view of the entire 
crowd; then one after another of his neigh- 
bors is called upon to come forward and tell 
what they know about him. Let any refuse 
to testify, or perchance speak in the victim's 
behalf, and they may shortly find themselves 
charged along with him. In short order the 
crowd is transformed into a mob; partly out 
of fear for their own skins and partly because 
they begin to believe even the most gross 
lies which are being shouted about the vic- 
tim. The Communist in charge incites the 
mob to whatever degree of violence is neces- 
sary to get them to pronounce the sentence 
which the Communists want the victim to 
receive. Thus do the Communists who have 
ordered the affair absolve themselves of re- 
sponsibility for the act, and place it upon the 
people. 

Controlled mob violence is a primary tool 
of the government, in a Communist society; 
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used deliberately by the Communists to keep 
the citizens subdued. And they call it, inci- 
dentally, “democratic action.” 

Such is the nature of Communist rule, 
wherever it is imposed. We Americans have 
stood by, hesitant and uncertain, while just 
-such rule was imposed on our neighbors in 
Cuba. The Communists fully intend, even- 
tually, to impose the same on us. They have 
declared so, repeatedly, including in their 
very latest official pronouncements. Yet still 
w^hesitate — we remain uncertain and unde- 
cided. If we would prevent the fall of this 
nation and of the world to Communist rule, 
we must take some far more decisive action 
thin paying homage and ransom to those 
who would bring it about. 

In analyzing this matter, I have relied 
much on personal knowledge of the enemy 
and their methods which I gained during the 
Korean campaign. There are other, more 
comprehensive lessons learned from that 
campaign which also apply. Shortly after 
the armistice in Korea, an extensive study 
was made of the behavior and misbehavior 
of a number of Americans who were held 
prisoner by the Communists. Out of that 
study came a document called the “Code of 
Conduct for Members of the U.S. Armed 
Forces.” One part of that code says for the 
American fighting man, “If I am captured I 
will accept neither parole nor special favors 
from the enemy.” It says, in effect: “I will 
not make a deal with, the enemy; because I 
know that any deal he offers is in Tils favor 
and not in mine — and that it is not in my 
country’s favor.” 

The code of conduct was issued as an Exec- 
utive order.. Certainly a different individual 
occupied the office of the Chief Executive 
then than now. But the order still stands. 
Would our present Chief Executive want to 
cancel at least that part of the Code of Con- 
duct which requires of an American fighting 
man that he will not accept parole from the 
enemy if he is captured? 

We seem to be honoring parolees from the 
Communist prison in Cuba, and acceding to 
their demands. (Let me repeat, I am not at 
all against these men or their best Interests; 
I appreciate their circumstances better, I 
think, than most Americans are able to.) 
Ten men accepted parole from the enemy to 
come to the United States and plea for us to 
bail them out. In fairness to them I must 
make clear that I have heard of no pleas ex- 
pressed by themselves directly, and I do not 
at this point impugn either their courage or 
intent. I am far more concerned over the 
behavior of others, in their regard — of cer- 
tain Americans who were involved in the pa- 
rolees’ appearance in America. For those 
men were put on display — they were uesd as 
“backdrop” for the staged pleas (and photo- 
graphs) of one or more of the “prominent” 
American citizens who are heading the ran- 
som crusade. They were used as part of an 
emotional appeal — tending to outlaw the 
reason and judgment (however harsh that 
judgment may seem to some) which should 
be used in meeting this situation. 

Let there be no misunderstanding of my 
complaint, lest someone charge that perhaps 
I feel slighted because no one offered to trade 
a tractor for me while I was a prisoner of the 
Communists. Quite to the contrary — it was 
my earned privilege to spend most of my im- 
prisonment in the company of a very select 
group of men, most of whom were called, by 
the enemy, incorrigible reactionaries. I’ve 
heard these man pray, and I have prayed 
with them, not in piety but in the deadly 
serious way of men who are fully self -com- 
mitted to battle with the enemy at all costs : 
“God, don’t let our people give way to these 
b ------ s In the talks at Panmunjom. 

I’ll stay here till doomsday, if I must, or find 
the way to get out by myself. But don’t 
let them sell us short at Panmunjom.” 

No. 99 6 


By no means would I want our President 
to cancel that part of my code of conduct 
which provides that an American fighting 
man captured by the enemy will not accept 
parole. For this, together with the other 
provisions of that code, is essential to the 
best interests of the captive fighting man 
as well as the cause which he serves. What 
I would like is to see all America abide by 
that code. Make no deals with the enemy, 
but take a firm stand, however belated it 
now , may seem to be. Begin now the long 
and difficult task of destroying the Commu- 
nist conspiracy, and of liberating all of the 
human hostages it holds. 

I submit these views and proposals as per- 
sonal and private opinion, in no way pre- 
tending to represent the naval service or the 
Naval Establishment -at large. And I do so 
fully aware that some will contend that a 
commissioned offlecer, or any member of the 
U.S. Armed Forces, is duty bound to refrain 
from such public remarks. But I note that 
certain high Government officials, both elec- 
ted and appointed, have publicly endorsed 
the ransom fund campaign, claiming that 
in doing so they do not involve their offices 
or the U.S. Government. I contend, there- 
fore, that others of us in less prestigious 
positions must still have the right to as 
freely speak in opposition to it. If the situa- 
tion is later shown to be otherwise, then it is 
already too late to defend ourselves against 
tyranny, we will need to extricate ourselves 
from it. 

My primary purpose in expressing myself 
in this matter is to encourage our national 
leadership to establish a clear firm stand 
against the menace of communism, in all its 
forms. Only then can we, the people, stand 
with that leadership and back it to the hilt. 
I am convinced that most Americans favor 
such a stand, whenever they become aware 
of the finality of this present world conflict. 
(Increasing the extent of that awareness 
will be a much smaller problem once a firm 
and decisive policy is established.) 

Even so, I realize full well that for being 
so candidly critical of our national policy 
and, through it, of our dominant national 
leadership, some may consider me, techni- 
cally at least, to be in violation of certain 
established codes of behavior expected of 
an officer in the U.S. military service. “Ours 
not to question why — ours but to do or die,” 
is a long-standing expression of what some 
think should be the philosophy of a man in 
uniform. But it is a philosophy which can 
apply for Americans only when their leader- 
ship is decisive and certain as to its goals; 
and when those goals are clearly consistent 
with the principles of our Nation and its 
basic concept of freedom. Otherwise it 
would be naught but blind allegiance, as 
readily misled into unworthy cause or tragic 
experiment as it might be directed to proper 
and noble service. 

No mature person, basically aware of cur- 
rent events, can help but know that at 
this moment there is uncertainty and inde- 
cision in our national and foreign policy. It 
is not necessarily fault-finding to say this, it 
is a facing of the facts. Some periods of 
uncertainty are bound to be, in the com- 
plexities of world affairs. It is most unfor- 
tunate that uncertainty has prevailed for so 
long in the United States on this matter 
of combating the Communist menace. 
Worse, still, is the fact that there is no 
public evidence to date that this situation 
is going to change in the very near future. 

We are tojji by our national leadership 
that the country is in grave danger. Yet it 
Is not clearly shown what the danger is, 
much less what is intended to be done about 
it. We are told that we must make sacri- 
fices, but it remains unclear just what we 
are to sacrifice. Is it only money — or trac- 
tors? No human problem can be completely 


solved with material goods alone. For the 
sacrifice of these does not involve personal 
commitment. A man does not give himself 
to the battle without some worthy goal 
which is clear in his own mind. Wherefrom 
can the man In uniform — or any dedicated 
American— gain a sense of purpose and di- 
rection when uncertainty and vagueness pre- 
vail in his national leadership? 

For my own part (and perhaps this may 
be helpful to others) I find it embodied 
very well in the oath one takes on accept- 
ance of a commission In the U.S. military 
service. The foresight of our Founding 
Fathers is . further demonstrated in the 
structure of that oath. For a man is not 
sworn in allegiance to any individual or 
office of government. He pledges himself to 
the Constitution of the United States — to 
uphold and defend it against all its enemies, 
foreign and domestic. I perceive that at 
this moment it is gravely threatened by 
both kinds. 

Most sincerely, 

Duane W. Thorin, 
Lieutenant, U.S. Navy. 

During the delivery of the speech by 
Mr. Curtis, 

Mr. MORTON. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Madam President, I 
shall be happy to yield. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the colloquy be 
placed in the Record following the com- 
pletion of my reading of Lieutenant 
Thorin ’s letter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORTON. Madam President, I 
desire to commend the able Senator 
from Nebraska for bringing this very 
interesting letter to the attention of the 
Senate. We keep talking about tractors 
for the Cubans. We refer to the tractor 
deal. Let us not forget that the orig- 
inal proposal by Mr. Castro was for bull- 
dozers and tractors. We do not know 
how many bulldozers will be involved. 

Furthermore, anyone who served in 
the Seabees in World War II or in the 
Korean war knows that a bulldozer is a 
very important military mechanism, if 
not a weapon. 

I agree with the position of Lieutenant 
Thorin and the Senator from Nebraska, 
and all of us in discussing this subject 
should remember that the proposal is not 
for a large number of small cub tractors 
to be used to cultivate the fields in order 
to produce food for the hungry people 
of Cuba. This deal, as originally pro- 
posed by Mr. Castro, and as accepted, as 
I understand, by President Kennedy— 
at least, President Kennedy urged cer- 
tain citizens to form a committee to try 
to implement the deal— involved bull- 
dozers as well as tractors. We know that 
bulldozers are used to build airfields and 
launching pads. Bulldozers played an 
important part in our victories in 
World War II and the Korean war. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky. I again 
call attention to the fact that of the four 
negotiators, who may be determining the 
fate of the entire Western Hemisphere, 
three are professors of agricultural en- 
gineering. They may be the most excel- 
lent characters in the world; I do not 
wish to condemn them. But certainly 
they are not men who are experienced 
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in hard dealings with Communist dic- 
tators. The fourth member of the group 
is a representative of Walter Reuther’s 
union. Those men are in Cuba without 
any security check from the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. History will hold someone re- 
sponsible. , 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY MEMBERS 

OF THE SENATE OF THE REPUB- 
LIC OF BRAZIL 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
we have just had a luncheon in the For- 
eign Relations Committee room, over 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Latin American Af- 
fairs, presided. Unfortunately, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, as well as other mem- 
bers of the committee who were present ' 
at the meeting, had to go to committee 
meetings. Therefore, the duty ancl the 
privilege falls upon me to present some 
distinguished persons whom we have 
with us today, Senators from the United 
States of Brazil . I present : 

The Honorable Regmaldo Fernandes 
de Oliviera. 

The Honorable Ruy Oarne ro. 

The Honorable Jorge Maynard Cam- 
pos. 

The Honorable Fausto Cabral. 

The Honorable Miecio dos Santos 
Andrade. 

[Applause, Senators rising 1 

I should like to say something that, of 
course, it is not necessary to say, because 
we all know that Brazil is one of the 
great countries of the free -world. It is 
a fast friend of the United States, and 
has been throughout the years, and I feel 
certain that we shall continue ' to work 
in close harmony with the people of Bra- * 
zil. 

Therefore, it is most fitting that these 
distinguished Senators visit us, and we 
are delighted to welcome them to the 
floor of the Senate on this occasion. 

I yield to the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Aiken.1 

Mr. AIKEN. Madam President, I wish 
to join in extending greetings to our fel- 
low Senators from the great Republic 
of Brazil. Brazil, as we all know, op- 
erates more like the Government of the 
United States of America than does al- 
most any other country. I think it is 
more nearly like our system of govern- 
ment than that of any other country. 

Brazil has always been a great friend 
of the United States. We have worked 
together time and again. In times of 
crisis, in times of peace. 

I join the Senator from Alabama in 
welcoming these distinguished guests to 
this Chamber today. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I yield to the distinguished majority 
leader, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Mansfield]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I wish to join the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Aiken] and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Sparkman] in welcoming our compa- 
triots from south of the border. 

We are aware of the great difficulties 
which confront your country at; this 
time. We know you have a problem of 


great need and importance in the north- 
east. We know you are trying to ex- 
pand your country westward to the ex- 
tent that people will move away from 
the seacoast and into the interior. We 
know your President, Mr. Quadros, has 
a dangerous inflation problem to con- 
tend with, but we honor him for the at- 
tempts he is making to bring stability 
to the great Republic of the United 
States of Brazil, We know the cqprse 
he must follow will be extremely dif- 
ficult, but we want jto assure you he has 
our friendship, our appreciation, and our 
understanding. We wish him well in the 
difficult tasks which he faces. 

We are delighted to have you, sirs, 
as honored colleagues from a sister re- 
public. We hope this is only the first 
of many more visits to our country. 


PASSPORT IiEGISLATION 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, I 
wish to call attention to the very un- 
satisfactory situation which exists with 
respect to the passport law of the United 
States. I do so because the subject is 
important and urgent. I do so also be- 
cause I do not wish to have my silence 
construed as satisfaction with the lack 
of action by the Congress, or the absence 
of a clearly stated and definite policy by 
the administration toward establishing 
passport policies adequate to the perilous 
times in which we live. 

The present situation is full of confu- 
sion and, in my opinion, danger. 

It is necessary to review some history 
in order to judge the problem which 
faces the Congress. The passport sta- 
tute now on the books was enacted in 
1856. Conditions then were, of course, 
very different from conditions now. 
During most of the history of our coun- 
try, a passport was not required upon 
entering the country or leaving it, 

During the latter part of World War 
I, for military reasons, the law was 
changed to require a passport for entry 
or exist from the United States. World 
War II again necessitated such a re- 
quirement and, under legislation which 
still exists, Presidents Truman, Eisen- 
hower, and Kennedy have continued the 
requirement that a passport is necessary 
for entry or exit by making determina- 
tions that a “national emergency” con- 
tinues. 

Existing passport laws are quite brief 
and many questions of interpretation 
and policy have arisen. Some of these 
questions have been settled by the courts 
but others remain in doubt. During 
World War II and following, the Depart- 
ment of State claimed that it had com- 
plete discretion in the issuance of pass- 
ports. That is, it claimed the right to 
decide which .American citizens might 
travel abroad and where they might be 
allowed to go. 

This claim of complete discretion was 
narrowed down by the Courts in several 
cases but there beigan to arise charges 
and denials that the discretionary au- 
thority claimed by the Department of 
State was from time to time abused. In 
fact, in 1957, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations held several hearings to look 


into some of these charges of abuse of 
discretion. 

Madam President, this already con- 
fused legal situation on passports was 
thrown into turmoil in 1958. On June 16, 
1958, in the case of Kent against Dulles, 
the Supreme Court held that the De- 
partment of State, could not, in the ab- 
sence of express statutory authoriza- 
tion, withhold a passport on the groqpd 
that an applicant refused to sign a non- 
Communist affidavit. The Court in that 
same case indicated that under existing 
statutes, a passport may be deniedTf the 
applicant is not a citizen, or is engaging 
in criminal conduct, or is a member of 
a Communist organization under a final 
order to register issued by the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board. The trou- 
ble with the last ground for denial of 
passports is that, owing to continuous 
legal contests ever since the Subversive 
Activities Control Act was passed, no or- 
der to register has yet been entered 
against any Communist group. 

As soon as the Supreme Court deci- 
sion in Kent against Dulles was handed 
down, President Eisenhower sent a bill 
to the Congress which would have, in 
effect; enacted into law the Department * 
of State passport regulations as they ex- 
isted before the Supreme Court decision. 
President Eisenhower stated at that time 
that every day that passed without the 
legislation which he proposed left the 
country in great peril. At about the 
same time other bills, based on the op- 
posite philosophy of passport policy, 
were also introduced. They would have 
prohibited the denial of passports, or the 
imposition of geographical restrictions 
on travel of Americans abroad, except 
in time of war. A bill representing a 
middle ground — comprehensively advis- 
ing passport law and laying down spe- 
cific and narrow grounds for denying 
passports — was introduced by Senator 
Fulbright. 

On September 8, 1959, the House 
passed H.R. 9069 which dealt only with 
the questions of denying passports to 
supporters of communism and of general 
geographical restrictions on travel. The 
House bill left the rest of passport legis- 
lation untouched. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
had been active in the passport field 
even prior to the Supreme Court deci- 
sion in 1958. The committee held hear- 
ings on passport legislation in 1957, in 
1958, and in 1959. In 1960, a number of 
executive meetings were held by the 
committee to discuss passport bills. 
Some members of the committee sup- 
ported each of the three main ap- 
proaches to the problem which I have 
just described. It was obvious that it 
was going to be difficult to work out an 
agreed committee bill. 

With the change of administrations in 
January of this year, the committee de- 
cided that the subject of passport policy 
should continue to have a high priority. 
The committee decided, however, that 
a reasonable delay, until the new admin- 
istration could review the subject of 
passport legislation and submit a bill or 
policy statement would be appropriate. 

Madam President, in the absence of 
congressional action on passport law, the 
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.] Fidel Castro** Proposal To Exchange* 

| Prisoners for Tractors 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

f OF 

HON. STYLES BRIDGES 

OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday , June 14, 1961 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr, .President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
by the well-known columnist, George E. 
Sokolsky, entitled “Accepting Castro's 
Swap Is Immoral,” which appeared in 
the New York Journal American on 
Monday, May 29, 1961. 

Mr. Sokolsky, who is widely regarded 
as an able and competent observer, has 
written an extremely penetrating article 
on the measure of immorality repre- 
sented by Castro’s blackmail deal. Mr. 
Sokolsky states that acceptance of this 
blackmail threat not only is immoral, 
but inevitably will lead to further threats 
of a similar nature. It is little wonder, 
then, that the great majority of Amer- 
icans are becoming more and more con- 
fused by the illogical position taken in 
certain quarters in sponsoring this na- 
tional humiliation. 

This extremely worthwhile statement, 
by an outstanding student of interna- 
tional affairs, warrants widespread 
attention. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Accepting Castro’s Swap Is Immoral 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

It is easy to react to an impulse swiftly, 
compulsively. After all, when the lives of 
more than 1,200 human beings are involved, 
who is to be so sure of himself and his opin- 
ions as to oppose anything that anyone can 
do to help these sufferers of a brutal dic- 
tatorship? 

Mature thought and calm consideration 
require that one consider such a question 
on the basis of eternal principles of right 
rather than as a result of emotional re- 
sponse to inhumanity. The acceptance of 
blackmail, called by Castro an indemnity, 
is not a recognition of moral principles. 
Whether the Government of the United 
States responds affirmatively to blackmail 
or encourages private citizens to pay for the 
blackmail, acceptance of the threat of black- 
mail is immoral and can only lead to further 
threats of a similar nature. 


Wtfflct fceSh tfblfrronled with such a heinous 
barter. 

“Ten hostages have been given 1 week to 
raise the money for tractors: at the end of 
that time they must return to Castro's 
prisons with the assurance of a successful 
trade or suffer who knows what punishment 
for themselves and the hostages for whom 
they are dealing. 

“I ask, how complacent must we get be- 
fore we do something about this cancer fes- 
tering at our doorsteps?" 

It is a hard question to answer, because, 
after all, we are responsible for the prisoners 
that Castro holds. It was our own CIA 
which devised the Impossible plan for the in- 
vasion of Cuba, Can we say that we are 
not responsible? Our Joint Chiefs of Staff 
conditionally approved of the CIA plan. 
How can we say that that is not official? 

To reject responsibility and to hide behind 
the skirts of a private committee is not mote 
commendable than accepting the challenge 
of blackmail outright. Surely Mrs. Roose- 
velt, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, and Walter 
Reuther cannot deliver tractors and bull- 
dozers without a permit from the adminis- 
tration. Therefore, to say that a private 
effort is not a Government operation is to 
play with words and is just as undignified as 
submitting to blackmail. This private com- 
mittee device does not lessen the humilia- 
tion of paying an indemnity. 

Tire country ie growing more and more 
confused over the policy of Washington to- 
ward Castro. It would seem as though the 
fear that Soviet Russia will march into Ber- 
lin if we land on Havana has altogether 
perverted the administration’s policy. Sen- 
ator Bridges, in this same speech in the Sen- 
ate asked : “How much more humiliation and 
contempt must we suffer from this Com- 
munist dictator?” 

We shall accept humiliation and con- 
tempt as long as we believe that we can 
thus purchase the freedom of Berlin. But 
reason dictates that Soviet Russia will march 
on Berlin whenever the Kremlin believes 
that it is a wise step to take; that the black- 
mail that they will go into Berlin if we move 
on Cuba is not illogical and the acceptance 
of it by the Kennedy administration is an 
absurdity calculated to paralyze this coun- 
try. There seems to be a coordination of 
policy in the timing and conduct of the 
troubles in Cuba, Laos, and Korea with the 
meeting planned for President Kennedy and 
Nikita Khrushchev. 

Our peril is that we shall pay the black- 
mail and the baby will be found dead. That 
Is so often the end of a blackmail. 


The United States has long submitted to_ 
a kind of blackmail in the form of a sug- 
gestion that if we do not give aid to certain 
nations they will seek aid from Soviet Rus- 
sia. Actually, most such countries have ac- 
cepted aid — tantamount to blackmail In 
many instances — from bot*h sides. The clas- 
sical example of such neutrality on the re- 
ceiving end is, of course, Egypt. 


Fidel Castro’s proposal to exchange more 
than 1,200 human beings for 500 tractors 
is an example of Communist bartering which 
has little to do with humanity; its objective 
is to force the United States to deal with 
to take off the embargo on American 
'tJastro cSIIs it an indemnity for the 
on, SEd If he gets the tractors he will 

IjfflSpH&P* Ittawarwaar-"* * * 

nrfii* i 1 v 'tn® days Of Hitler, when the in- 
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